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THE CALL TO THE CROSS 


oy LATER numbers of this journal the editor, 
who has lately returned from a two months’ 
journey in Europe, will publish a series of articles 
in which he will summarize a mass of observa- 
tions, experiences and impressions concerned 
with the present situation in world affairs. In 
advance of these more detailed notes, it seems 
worth while to set forth briefly the main conclu- 
sion which he has drawn from his observations 
and reflections. If it is true—if it is justified by 
the facts and surmises to be presented in the 
articles to follow—it cannot be said too often, or 
with too strong an emphasis. Even if not com- 
pletely true (which, let us hope and pray, may 
of course be the case), it does at least indicate 
the tremendously grave nature of the world situa- 
tion, and the direction in which Christian energies 
must proceed in dealing with that situation. 

As a preliminary statement by means of which 
the main conclusion may best be approached, the 


editor of THE COMMONWEAL returns from nearly 
two months’ travel in England, France, Spain 
(very briefly there) and Italy, convinced that a 
new sort of sociological classification is required 
by the observers of our age. Under such a classi- 
fication, all men and women may be unevenly 
divided into two groups. <A small number, to be 
found in all countries, should be called (for lack 
of a better term, which this discussion may help 
to find), the “‘crisis-conscious” people. The rest of 
the population, of any country, are those for 
whom what is going on in the world, more espe- 
cially their own parts of the world, is merely a 
“depression,” or ‘“‘hard times,’’ or a “war scare,” 
or just one more vaguely defined period of eco- 
nomic, or political, or religious difficulty. 

The “‘crisis-conscious” type are found among 
all classes of society, from the highest placed to 
the lowest (just as the other class are found). 
They differ widely, often radically, in their 
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notions as to the causes of the general crisis, and 
in their ideas (or dreams and hopes) of how the 
crisis may be solved, or at least safely managed— 
provided, that is to say, they happen to think a 
solution or a mitigation is possible: for many of 
them see nothing ahead for humanity except com- 
plete disaster; social chaos; an age of revolutions 
and wars; a conflict of mobs and Caesars and 
hordes of barbarians streaming out of Asia 
and Africa and Russia, even as they did centuries 
ago. In short, the breakdown of all that has 
been considered civilization in modern times, and 
the return of the Dark Ages. 

The present writer was a convinced member of 
the “‘crisis-conscious” people, long before his re- 
cent journey in Europe. Since the World War 
drenched the earth with blood and fire and poison 
and tears, and the human spirit suffered such 
wrenching agonies; when empires toppled and 
nations disappeared, while others were born, and 
others again were resurrected—he has quite 
simply and unwaveringly been of the opinion that 
we were witnessing nothing less than the death of 
what has been called modern civilization (roughly 
speaking, the epoch that was ushered in by the 
Reformation and the Renaissance), and the life- 
pangs of some as yet undetermined, and perhaps 
undeterminable, order (or disorder) of human 
society. 

And he has believed that, fundamentally, 
radically, unescapably, the crisis was religious. 
Men had attempted to build their society with- 
out God; or, rather, men had tried to be 
gods. And their new Babels were tumbling down 
as the old one fell; and once again those who 
escaped being killed under the toppling towers 
had been smitten with the plague of divisiveness, 
the confusion of tongues—racial and national 
hatreds and jealousies, and insane pride. 

In Europe, he found his conviction completely 
confirmed. Everywhere he went (but especially 
in London, Paris and Rome), he met and talked 
with the “‘crisis-conscious” folk. With men and 
women of the Church (first of all: for the Church 
is first in all the forces that count) ; some of them 
very highly placed indeed, others humble but (it 

seemed to him) illuminated priests, and friars, 
and nuns, and lay servants of the Church. And 
with men and women of the governmental ser- 
vices; or of the armies; or of various political 
parties, including revolutionary parties; men of 
finance, trade, the arts and crafts; social service 
workers; and writers, from world-celebrated 
philosophers, historians and publicists to young 
and as yet unknown artists and journalists and 
students; together with many men and women of 
the humbler walks of life: policemen, workmen, 
waiters, porters, couriers and loafers. 

Germany he did not visit on this journey, but 
concerning it the talk he heard was almost as 


busily employed in other world centers as with 
the local problems of these centers (for indeed 
there are no longer any local concerns save minor 
ones anywhere in this entagled world of ours). 
Everywhere else, the net result of views, opinions, 
comments, guesses, confidential information or 
mere visionary speculations which he gathered 
assiduously led him to that point which it is the 
main business of this brief article, and of the 
longer ones which are to follow, to state, and to 
support as strongly as it is possible for him to do, 
namely, that underlying all other world problems 
and struggles is the Crisis of Christianity; and 
that the call has gone forth from the shrine above 
the tomb of the martyrs who established the 
Church of Christ that now all compromises are 
impossible: 

Christians belong to the Cross; under that 
Sign, they may again conquer the world; but if 
they flee from it, nothing remains but martyr- 
dom and the heroic life for the faithful leaders; 
and some sort of ghetto, or diaspora, or even 
catacomb existence, for the scattered remnants of 


the Christian folk. 


It is highly significant, surely, that at the 
meeting of the German hierarchy at Fulda re- 
cently (according to one press account: that of 
Universal Service; but in this matter as in all 
others affecting the Church, Catholics will be well 
advised to await the more belated but more 
trustworthy accounts of their own press corre- 
spondents), “what was tantamount to a call to 
Catholic clergymen to defend their Church’s 
cause, even to the point of martyrdom, was issued 
tonight [ August 22] at the close of the secret con- 
ference of German Catholic prelates at Fulda.” 
Over the heads of the cardinals and bishops and 
abbots in the crypt of the cathedral the relics of 
Saint Boniface, the martyred apostle of Ger- 
many, were held, as a “symbolic act, showing 
that German bishops are resolved to follow the 
example of the saint’s heroic fight and death for 
the cause of Christ.” 


We think it may also be regarded as symbolic 
that the Holy Father of Christendom recently 
held over the heads of all Catholic Christians 
everywhere the relics of Saint John Fisher and 
Saint Thomas More; both being martyrs; both 
having given their lives for the cause of Christ’s 
super-national, super-racial Church, contending 
against the incarnation of the Caesarism of their 
age—that Caesarism which has returned today, 
and is now triumphant in Russia, Turkey, Japan, 
Mexico, and is fighting for complete power in 
Germany, and, possibly (tomorrow or soon) 
in Italy, and whose presence is apparent in every 
other country in the world, in greater or lesser 
degree. 


Christ or Caesar? This is the question of all 
questions now before the world. 
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2 Week by Week 


ONGRESS, rushing through a mass of hastily 
C considered legislation in order to adjourn 
speedily, took in its stride efforts made to guar- 
antee by law American neutrality 
The in case of a war abroad. The difh- 
Trend of culty with all such proposals is, of 
Events course, that the law can be re- 
pealed as soon as popular feeling 
desires; but until then, the President would be 
bound to respect the rules laid down by Congress. 
As soon as one has noted this much, the short- 
comings of neutrality legislation are clear. It 
does not prevent the United States from becom- 
ing implicated in foreign troubles, and it does 
express unwillingness to confide in the President's 
judgment on problems which are almost bound to 
be complex and difficult. Neutrality is a word of 
many meanings. One can interpret it as imply- 
ing unwillingness to engage in any war fought 
on foreign soil, in which case it amounts to a 
repudiation of the glorious crusade of 1917. 
But one may also properly assume that it involves 
readiness to ahderk the protection of the 
United States government from those who en- 
gage in business with either combatant. In the 
second instance, the law might stipulate that as 
soon as two foreign powers had declared war, 
American safety would cease at the boundaries 
of the nation. Whether such a measure would 
prove acceptable to the nation—and whether, in- 
deed, it ought to prove acceptable—is a question 
hardly answerable in the affirmative. 


MUSSOLINI’S venture is, of course, essen- 
tially a matter of attacking the independence of 
Ethiopia, a sovereign state which 


Will is also a member of the League of 
There Nations. But if it were nothing 
Be War? else besides that, the current ex- 


citement would by no means run 
so high. The sad truth is: scarcely one aspect of 
European politics remains unaftected by the 
probability that Italy will be led into a major 
military effort to initiate what can only be a pro- 
gram of imperialism. At the close of the war, 
the Continent was definitely under French con- 
trol. Germany had been weakened and dis- 
armed; most of the new nationalist states were 
allied under the leadership of Paris; and Italy 
could be reckoned definitively among the lesser 
powers. Today all has changed. During the 
past two years, diplomacy has concentrated on 
the attempt to unify South Central Europe polit- 
ically under the tutelage of Mussolini, whose 
interests in this region are necessarily great. 
Perhaps the chief stumbling block was the hostile 
attitude of Jugoslavia, and every effort was made 


to alter this into friendliness by finding some 
formula on the basis of which French and Italian 
policy could agree. So deeply is Paris involved 
in these maneuvers that freedom is lacking in the 
sphere of African policy. 


THE BRITISH have not been too willing to 
support this European program, the primary 
object of which is to create virtual unity against 
Germany. Nevertheless they have generally as- 
sented, permitting themselves such minor devia- 
tions as the separate naval agreement with Ger- 
many. For England the Mediterranean and 
North Africa are of greater importance than the 
Continent. Italian imperialistic action in the 
Dark Continent must profoundly modify British 
policy, which seems based on the desire to with- 
draw from actual political control of territory 
while retaining, under the form of ‘dominion re- 
lations,” those economic and cultural advantages 
which it covets. We cannot help thinking that, 
if it had to choose, Great Britain would drop 
the Continent in order to protect the Mediter- 
ranean. Of course this does not necessarily mean 
a war with Italy, which no Britisher wants and 
which not even a totally desperate Fascism would 
be likely to seek. But it does mean that every- 
thing possible will be done to obstruct the ener- 
gies of Il Duce, whose task therewith becomes 
more difficult. It may, indeed, prove so difficult 
that the Fascist experiment in Italy cannot sur- 
vive the strain. And what will happen then? We 
are informed that French diplomats have already 
succeeded in getting Russia to adopt a more out- 
spoken European policy. It is rumored that if 
Mussolini gets seriously in trouble, Moscow is 
prepared to state that no alteration of the Cen- 
tral European status will be tolerated. If that 
were done, the Continent would have taken one 
more step toward war. The situation existing in 
1914 would have been reproduced almost exactly, 
though the difference in relative strength between 
then and now is tremendous. 


‘THE SWEEPING electoral victory of the 
Social Credit League in Alberta, far-flung prov- 
ince of farmers in Western Can- 

- ing on the outcome of the 
Opportunity important dominion elections of 
October 14. The Reconstruction 

party, headed by H. H. Stevens, outspoken foe 
of big business, had not been conceded a chance, 
but now, although time is short, there is talk 
of a merger with the Social Credit party in 
the coming election. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, dean 
of Canterbury, England, will visit Canada in 
October to organize the Social Credit League 
throughout the dominion. Primarily the signifi- 
cance of the Alberta election is the opportunity 
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it affords for constructive social experiment. 
Major Douglas is coming over from England to 
assist in the inauguration of the new scheme 
whereby every one of the province’s 750,000 
inhabitants over sixteen years of age is to receive 
a “basic dividend” of from $5 to $75 a month. 
The funds required are to be raised by levies 
similar to our processing taxes and additional 
taxes on unearned income. The flight of capital 
from Alberta has already begun. 


WILLIAM ABERHART, leader of the move- 
ment, is described in a North American News- 
paper Alliance dispatch as one who combines “‘the 
doctrines and methods of Aimee Semple McPher- 
son and Dr. F. E. Townsend.” Indeed it is 
hardly probable that Mr. Aberhart’s scheme is 
oto A developed as yet, but it is a mistake 
to dismiss the entire program too summarily. 
The persistence and aggravation of unemploy- 
ment and relief problems in the United States 
despite marked business recovery tend to 
heighten the suspicion that the present capital- 
istic dispensation may not provide an acceptable 
solution of our pressing social problems. The 
well-intentioned administration formula of social 
insurance, shorter hourfs and public works is, as a 
permanent solution, unconvincing to many of 
both the Right and the Left. Whatever prac- 
tical suggestions are the outcome of the impend- 
ing Alberta experiment should be most welcome. 
At the same time we should not lose sight of the 
extensive program of rehabilitation being quietly 
and efficiently carried on in another Canadian 
province, Nova Scotia. Under the guidance of 
the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University of Antigonish a cooperative move- 
ment—in agriculture, fishing and industry—is 
gradually building up an economic order truly in 
harmony with the principles envisioned in recent 
papal encyclicals. 


EVERY so often we receive a demonstration 
that water is the oldest element, the most savage 
and powerful, and the most un- 
predictable; and it leaves us in a 
state of mind in which we must 
struggle against the half-memory 
of early pagan times, which viewed 
the deep as a malign personal force, to be pro- 
pitiated and avoided. Even such a phenomenon 
as the recent behavior of the geysers in Yellow- 
stone Park, where for an entire month the ordi- 
nary reliable program of eruptions has been 
broken through by all sorts of ill-natured grum- 
blings and unscheduled belchings forth, is enough 
to give pause to the thoughtful watcher or reader. 
How much more so the visitation which has just 
descended upon the seaport of Genoa in Italy! 
A waterspout coming out of nowhere traveled 


The Waters 
of the 
Earth 


into that ancient harbor, tossing ships about, 
tearing even the lordly Conte di Savoia from her 
moorings, reducing the smaller quays to match- 
wood, wounding some threescore persons and 
killing six outright. There are only two things 
for the generality of mankind to do in the face 
of such a catastrophe, which overwhelms like the 
deluge or the Last Judgment: say their prayers 
and run. The scientist and the sailor may take it 
with the calm bred of knowledge and custom; but 
the rest of us, ordinary unlessoned creatures on 
whose superstition and terror no such allaying 
hand has been set, merely know that we have 
once more met the naked mood of the dread and 
mysterious earth. 


IT SEEMS to us that one very fine and effective 
lesson in civic ideals fails, generally, to receive 
the emphasis which is its due. 


For the We refer to the type of self- 
Honor respect and civic honor which 
Roll prompts certain persons or com- 


munities to do the hard thing at 
their own expense rather than accept the easy 
thing at government expense. There have been 
cases scattered throughout the country of indi- 
viduals who made a struggle as sustained and 
heroic as that of pioneers of a far-flung frontier, 
rather than accept the proffered public relief that 
their friends and neighbors were accepting. There 
have been other cases of families who, when a 
resumption of regular jobs made relief no longer 
necessary, saved painfully from their tiny new 
salaries to pay back what they had received; 
though no repayment was expected. The latest 
example on this roll of honor is the town of Gil- 
roy in California, which has completed the re- 
placement of its water works on P.W.A. funds 
for less than the sum allotted, and has returned 
to the government the excess of about $1,500 
saved thereby. In a time when a certain form 
of panhandling from government has become 
respectable, and the sense of obligation and 
responsibility is correspondingly blunted—which 
is the price that must always be paid for relief— 
these are not merely instances of thrift and in- 
dustry. They indicate reserves of conscience and 
character which have become much rarer than 
they should be, and which might well top any list 
of desirable traits compiled by civic experts. It 
is Our suggestion that a serious effort be made to 
spread the news of such people and acknowledge 
their example officially. The press can be counted 
upon to publish their stories; but besides that, 
they should receive repeated mention as a matter 
of course and duty from leaders of opinion, 
teachers and public officials—mention of the sort 
calculated to define them for what they are, civic 
virtue on a very high level, and to spread their 
beneficent contagion, 
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YOUTH IN TABASCO 


By E. R. PINEDA 


in Tabasco and per- 

haps for this reason, 
as well as for others, I 
should not write about 
it. Yet, I believe I un- 
derstand what is going 
on there at present for 
it was my good fortune 
some ten years ago, 
while living at Interna- 
tional House, to fall in with a young native of 
Tabasco who was particularly well-informed 
about conditions in his home state. I found he 
had written a very original dissertation for his 
law degree on the relationship between the 
Spanish and the Indian elements in Mexico, and, 
having been thrust into contact at one time with 
little known aspects of Mexico and with a dia- 
metrically opposed culture during his sojourn in 
New York, he spoke illuminatingly of his native 
state and of his country as a whole. 

It turned out that his father and mine had 
been acquaintances if not friends. Mexico, after 
all, is a very small place and highly centralized. 
Besides, as the Spanish saying runs, ‘God makes 
them and they get together.”’ Our fathers were, 
I am afraid, ‘‘reactionaries” with a good deal in 
common, namely Spanish bluntness, considerable 
courage and a certain admiration devoid of 
slavishness for Diaz. The friendship of the 
families, so we felt, was soon renewed in this 
generation and we found a good deal to talk 
about. In fact, almost every day we would meet 
and hold long conversations, which invariably 
converged, whatever the beginning, upon politics 
and sociology. 

One day my friend showed me a letter from 
home. It was a report from his uncle, who acted 
as manager of a farm the family had inherited, a 
coconut farm the father had bought and devel- 
oped after years of work and effort. The man- 
ager had found a number of Indians squatting 
on the land during one of his tours of inspection, 
and my friend suspected that the governor of the 
state, Garrido y Pscabel had had them brought 
there. He did not mind them very much, how- 
ever, and gave instructions to let them alone as 
long as they committed no depredations. On 
another occasion a letter he showed me informed 
him that his uncle had been arrested. I was puz- 
zled, but my friend, reading my thoughts, ex- 
plained to me with a bitter smile that his uncle 
had been arrested, not by the authorities, but by 


| never been 


The strange career of Garrido y Canabal was one of the local union of farm 
the outstanding features of the violent government hands, who had made all 
of Mexico under former President Calles. How such sorts of threats against 
a man as Garrido could be the political force he was the farm and the man- 
often puzzled those of us who did not have any direct ager unless he directed 
knowledge of him, and it is therefore enlightening to at once an increase in 
have these simple annals of one who did. Now the star wages. My friend’s 
of Garrido would seem to have set. And the opposition uncle, of course, had to 
to him, Mr. Pineda believes, is establishing orderly comply with their re- 
constitutional government.—The Editors. 


quest and he had hardly 
got back to the farm 
when a delegation from the municipality pre- 
sented itself demanding work for some twenty 
men with a proviso that, if the manager could not 
employ them, they would seize the farm and 
work it for their own account, turning over the 
proceeds, if any, to the owners, His uncle, so my 
friend informed me, had to comply again with 
the request. 


I must confess I was puzzled by these incred- 
ible stories and rather dubious about them. Yet, 
I could not reject them. Through intimate con- 
tact with my young countryman | had found him 
to be not only truthful, but remarkably accurate. 
Besides, the evidence before me was in the nature 
of an exhibit, and it was corroborated shortly 
afterward by another young native of Tabasco, 
who came to visit him for a few days. He con- 
firmed substantially whatever my friend had told 
me and added a wealth of accounts about various 
commercial firms that had gone out of business 
or had moved to neighboring states unable to 
meet the taxes and the various labor laws. Fur- 
ther corroboration was soon to follow. My 
friend some time later showed me a pamphlet 
containing an accusation against the governor of 
Tabasco made by two representatives before the 
Mexican Fadel Congress. It was not a sensa- 
tional lampoon such as abounds in Spanish Amer- 
ica. It was factual and thoroughly documented 
and it contained facsimiles and several reproduc- 
tions of gruesome photographs. My friend’s story 
about the Indian squatters was not only confirmed 
in the official accusation, but there was an inter- 
esting detail added to it. The Indians, appar- 
ently, were quite satisfied with their village, and 
in order to force them to leave the governor had 
had their huts and crops set on fire, 

Nothing came of this accusation in Congress. 
The governor continued in office unmolested. 
He became a federal senator at one time and, 
at the end of his term, went back to Tabasco and 
continued to rule the state as he had before, so 
I afterward learned. About this time my young 
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countryman informed me of a new law the 
state of Tabasco had passed by virtue of which 
an employer was allowed to hire as many extra 
workmen as he wanted, provided he carried them 
the whole year on his payroll. My friend com- 
plained to me about the pacdenip of this law. 
“You see,” he explained, “‘during the dead season 
there is very little work on the farms of the state 
and with a few men we have more than enough to 
keep up the property, but at harvest time we have 
to engage a large number of extra help who are 
usually contracted only for the harvest.” 

Shortly after the last conversation I called on 
my friend and found him very busy looking up 
his codes and the Constitution. He was bringing 
proceedings before our Supreme Court to get a 
revision of the latest tax assessment. The year 
before, he explained to me, he had only paid 
about 50 percent of the present taxes and as 
things were he felt that the earnings of the farm 
could not stand a heavier assessment. 

I believe it was the consideration that it was 
his duty to watch over the farm that prompted 
him to return, and he went back to Mexico city, 
not to Tabasco, where, I understood, his life 
would be in danger. A year ago he came unex- 
pectedly to New York. We had long talks 
again of Tabasco and once more he spoke sor- 
rowfully about the farm, the main source of 
revenue of the family. “In normal times,” he 
confided, ‘“‘the farm would yield a substantial 
income, but now there are years when we get no 
profit and sometimes there is even a loss.’ I felt 
sorry for him, but I could not but think of a 
broader aspect of the question. The result of 
the various land and labor laws has been to force 
Mexicans to sell out to foreigners, who have the 
additional protection of international law, so that 
through a paradox of fate a nationalistic revolu- 
tion has put the resources of the country in the 
hands of aliens. 


My friend talked on and told me a story of his 
native state. There was a farmer in Tabasco 
who had also a number of launches plying up and 
down the Grijalva River, one of the very few 
navigable streams throughout Mexico. His son, 
a boy in his teens, helped the father in his busi- 
ness. One day his launch was taken away from 
him by armed men. The -boy saw them later 
steaming up the river and, rhea lest they should 
be going to arrest his father, he chartered a 
faster boat and sped to the farm. The father 
took warning and fled. The armed force then 
was unable to arrest him, but they found the 
young son there and suspected he had warned his 
father. They, therefore, stood the boy against 
a wall and shot him dead. Then for good meas- 
ure they wrecked the farmhouse and touched a 
match to the crops which, in a hot, dry climate 
such as Tabasco has, burned like tinder. 


I gasped incredulously during the recital but 
my informant did not allow me to interrupt him. 
The poor farmer, he went on, fled from one state 
of Mexico to another. Wherever he went the 
government of Tabasco would try to have him 
extradited, until my friend contested the extradi- 
tion before the Supreme Court, which decided for 
his client on the grounds there was no constitu- 
tional government in Tabasco. “Just fancy,” my 
countryman observed, ‘‘even the Supreme Court 
took judicial notice of conditions in my home 
state!” To conclude, my friend’s client took up 
farming in the state of Vera Cruz, near the 
Tabasco border, where he lived until he was 
murdered by a gang that crossed over from the 
neighboring state. 

I was given to understand, moreover, that 
there was little hope of improving conditions in 
the state. The terroristic tactics of the Garrido 
machine were such, in fact, that if anyone went 
to Tabasco to organize an opposition, no hotel 
keeper would give him a room nor would any 
landlord lease him a house, once the purpose of 
his visit was known, for fear of reprisals by the 
gang. Nor were these conditions unknown to 
the federal government. Indeed, my friend and 
others had written Calles and other ofiicials 
about them. 

Nothing worth mention concerning Tabasco 
came to my notice until last winter I received 
from an anonymous source I guessed at once, a 
booklet, ‘La revolucion en Tabasco,” by one Joa- 
quin Ruiz, a former governor of the state. He 
launched into no general accusations or impas- 
sioned diatribes. His work was factual. He 
listed some eighteen thefts and forty-two mur- 
ders, giving in every case dates, places and names, 
and he invited all those that considered them- 
selves better informed to refute the charges 
which he made. 

At last I understood exactly how the Garrido 
machine worked. He organized all the manual 
and office workers into compulsory unions known 
as leagues, thus controlling labor and _ taking 
a heavy toll in the way of dues. At the same 
time employers were compelled to hire their 
workers from the official employment agencies 
under pain of boycott, sabotage and other re- 
prisals. In addition, of course, there were strong 
arm men, gangsters and killers, who enforced his 
laws by more direct methods and also levied 
extra legal taxes. There were no privileged 
classes. If the landowners and industrialists had 
been forced to seek refuge outside Tabasco, the 
workmen too had fled in great numbers. Indeed, 
a prosperous settlement of the laboring classes 
had sprung up in Minatitlan, Vera Cruz. 

The pamphlet contained, to be sure, a full ac- 
count of Garrido’s “defanaticizing campaign”’: 
the burning of religious objects, the razing of 
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churches, the new calendar. The religious feasts 
have been replaced by lay celebrations: the 
orange fair, the banana fair, the fair of the milch 
cow. The new dispensation gives promise of 
stupendous possibilities. Fancy the soulful poet 
of the new order stirring the masses with an in- 
spired ode on St. Milch-Cow’s day! Yet, what 
I found most interesting in the whole pamphlet 
was a reprint on page 49 from the Banana, a 
Socialist paper, of June 30, 1929. It is really 
a literary monument, the first recorded instance 
that has come to my notice of this genre of revo- 
lutionary literature. Not that the “smutty” 
story is a creation of the Mexican Revolution. 
Doubtless it is of ancient origin, but since the 
Revolution, more precisely since about 1916, a 
distinct revolutionary species developed in which 
the religious and the clergy are the heroes. This 
oral literature, for it is mostly oral, constitutes 
one of the most effective and insidious attacks 
upon the Church. 

I again put Tabasco out of my thoughts until 
the downfall of Calles last June. Garrido y Cana- 
bal resigned from the Cabinet and went back with 
his Red Shirts to his native state. Had he lost 
power with the passing of Calles from the politi- 
cal arena? His Red Shirts had shot down some 
Catholics last December and there was talk 
now they would be prosecuted. The report was 
ominous, but no further developments ensued 
and it was not until July 15 that the activities of 
the Garrido machine revived in my mind painful 
memories. 

I read the account of that date with growing 
alarm and anxiety. I might have guessed. My 
friend was mentioned there, Rodolfo Brito 
Foucher. He had flown from Mexico City to 
Villa Hermosa, the state capital, with a party of 
some twenty students that had been living in exile 
in order to fight Garrido in the coming elections. 
The machine had annoyed the students from the 
beginning, forcing Brito Foucher to barricade 
himself in a private house. The light was cut 
off, but he had not given up. He ordered the 
students to look for other quarters and it was 
then that sub-machine guns were fired upon them 
from an automobile, killing several of the 
students almost instantly. 


The shooting was hardly news for Tabasco, 
but something else is news, front page news, in 
fact, both for Tabasco and Mexico. According 
to the latest dispatches, a representative of the 
Attorney General has arrived in Villa Hermosa 
to conduct an investigation, while the former 
commander of the federal forces, accused of fail- 
ing to protect the students, has been replaced by 
General Miguel Enriquez and a regiment of in- 
fantry has been sent to reenforce the troops at 
Villa Hermosa. More, the Senate, acting under 
Article 76, Section V, of the Constitution, de- 


clared the government of Tabasco unconstitu- 
tional and appointed Aurelio Calles—no relation 
of Pultarco Elias Calles—provisional governor 
in substitution for Lastra Ortiz, Garrido’s 
cousin and tool. 

This is all part, to be sure, of the traditional 
policy of flattening out the losing faction. The 
Callistas are being eliminated, but this time 
the methods are more constitutional than under 
any revolutionary president. Besides, the policy 
of the government is now justified and constitutes 
a unique instance of protection being afforded 
the opposition. 

The events in Tabasco are both significant and 
symbolical. As if by magic they make Brito 

oucher the most commanding figure of the op- 
position. They presage a new era. They reveal 
youth and growth, growth that is both whole- 
some and unusually rapid, growth in youth and in 
the country and, let us say in all conscience, 
growth in the country’s president. 


Of All the Days 


Of all the days he had breathed through, 
That was the fragrantest, he knew. 


It had simple parts to it. 
A door stood open just a bit. 


Beyond was sunlight. It was hot, 
The locusts keyed up past all thought. 


He was beginning now to drowse. 
The tinkling bells of far-off cows 


Were ringing in behind his mind, 
The bright outdoors had made him blind. 


The world was only gentle bells, 
A breeze came in with hayfield smells, 


So sharp, so clean, he knew he could 
Not fall asleep now if he would. 


He leaned towards some vast surprise, 
But must not once open his eyes, 


Must not sit up wide awake. 
White clover made his being ache, 


Honey of clover mown this hour. 
He was a peace, a hymn, a power. 


He was an everlasting part 
Of the hot world’s beating heart. 


For one moment he was one 
With lips at the bosom of the sun. 
Rosert P. Tristram CorFIn. 
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ENGLAND’S INTERNAL POLITICS 


By ROBERT 


gland is of especial interest, particularly 

because a general election must by law 
take place by October, 1936, and will probably 
come much sooner, either in the late autumn or 
early spring. The secret of when it will take 
place remains locked in the bosom of Mr. Bald- 
win, the Prime Minister, whose prerogative and 
duty it is to advise the King when to dissolve 
Parliament. Mr. Baldwin, who encourages the 
idea that he is an honest and not too intelligent 
John Bull, is actually one of the astutest politi- 
cians in Europe and it can be taken for granted 
that when he does fight an electoral battle it will 
be on carefully chosen ground. 

English political alignments at the present 
time are peculiar. Ever since the great Liberal 
victory at the polls in 1906, the coming of the 
Labor party has been an increasingly disturbing 


[Ve PRESENT political situation in En- 


_ factor in a political system which for two hun- 


dred years evolved on a two-party basis. The 
rapid rise of Labor as a political force, greatly 
accelerated by the war, leaves no doubt that 
Great Britain is going through one of those 
political upheavals which have occurred almost 
regularly every century or so. It is impossible 
to forecast what the outcome will be, but the 
present political alignment, namely, a “National’’ 
coalition composed largely of Conservatives, 
about half the Liberal party and a sprinkling of 
Labor versus an Opposition comprising the bulk 
of the Socialist-Labor party, is an indication that 
the two-party idea dies hard and is likely, for the 
present at least, to remain unshaken. The above 
alignment leaves out of account the remnant of 
the Liberal party, led by Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Their attitude is predominantly hostile to the 
present government though bitterly opposed to 
Socialism. The general opinion, however, is that 
their electoral prospects are poor and that they 
will almost be wiped out at the polls. 


Outside the political ring, but ready for the 
fray, is Mr. Lloyd George, whose position is a 
peculiar one, his present following in the House of 
Commons consisting of his son and daughter and 
one other adherent. At the time of the last gen- 
eral election, in 1931, which resulted in the return 
of the National government with such a huge ma- 
jority, Mr. Lloyd George was laid low by a severe 
illness and was unable to take part in the struggle; 
consequently when he returned to the House of 
Commons c found himself relegated to com- 
parative obscurity from which, until recently, he 
has only seen fit to emerge at rare intervals. 


T. BOWER 


Mr. Lloyd George’s career has been a varied 
one. The young Welsh-speaking radical lawyer, 
fiercely intolerant of the privileged classes and 
bitterly opposed to his own country during the 
South African War, became in turn the flail of 
the wealthy, the developer of social services and 
finally the principal organizer of victory in the 
World War. To him more than any other indi- 
vidual the workers of Britain owe the fact that 
annual expenditure on social services such as 
health insurance, old age pensions and other 
benefits has increased from some £9,000,000 to 
nearly £400,000,000. Had he chosen, after the 
signing of the Armistice, to retire from active 
political life, his name would have gone down to 
posterity as the greatest of British statesmen, and 
he might have emerged from retirement as virtual 
dictator in an emergency such as the present. 
But he remained in politics at the head of a more 
or less ‘“‘war-time’’ coalition until in 1922 the 
Conservative party broke away and Mr. Lloyd 
George fell. At the fateful Conservative party 
meeting which decided on this step it was the 
speech of Mr. Baldwin, then a comparatively 
unknown politician, which carried the day. 

With the decline of Mr. Lloyd George’s star, 
that of Mr. Baldwin came into the ascendant 
and has remained so, but for a temporary eclipse, 
ever since. Mr. Lloyd George, though, has never 
forgotten that the present Prime Minister was 
the principal cause of his downfall, nor that the 
Conservative party are his traditional enemies. 

For the first three years of the present govern- 
ment’s life he held aloof and divided his time 
between writing memoirs and improving his farm 
in Surrey, both of which pursuits could be aban- 
doned at a moment’s notice were the political 
situation to develop favorably; but no such thing 
happened. The defection of Sir Herbert Samuel 
with about half the Liberals in 1933 left the coali- 
tion unshaken; then conditions began to improve, 
export trade figures mounted, unemployment de- 
creased by hundreds of thousands, everywhere a 
new spirit of confidence began to spring up. 
Simultaneously with this improvement, however, 
people began to realize that the life of the pres- 
ent Parliament was becoming short and _ they 
began to discuss the future. How would the 
coming electoral battle be fought? Should we 
return to the old party politics or should the 
National government fight again as a coalition? 

Many theories were advanced, but perhaps the 
most popular was a suggestion that a new Na- 
tional government should be formed on a some- 
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what broader basis than that of the present one. 
Supporters of this idea felt that political mem- 
ories are short and that it is programs rather 
than past records which appeal to the mass of 
the electorate. The present government should 
infuse itself with new blood and then appeal to 
the country saying: “The National government 
to which you entrusted your destinies by such an 
enormous majority in 1931 have completed the 
first part of their task. We have balanced the 
budget, brought new confidence into trade and 
industry, reduced unemployment by nearly a mil- 
lion and by creating cheap money have created 
conditions favorable for carrying out an expan- 
sionist policy. To do this, however, we must ask 
the country for a new lease of life.”’ A recon- 
structed government would then fight an election 
on a carefully prepared expansionist program. 
With “reconstruction” in the air, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s name was bound to come to the fore, 
and it seemed as if the long-sought opportunity 
was at hand. So the complicated machinery of 
political maneuver was set in motion and soon 
the purlieus of Fleet Street and the whispering 
gallery of Westminster began to murmur with 
rumors that the ‘“‘Welsh wizard” was about to 
emerge from retirement. He would not be 
averse, it was said, to joining a reconstructed 
National government, and placing before them 
certain proposals which, with the aid of many 
eminent men, he had been preparing for some 
years. It was even reported that he had been to 
Mr. Baldwin and offered to serve under him 
if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald could be got rid of. If 
this were true, Mr. Lloyd George probably had 
little thought that his offer would be accepted. 


He is, however, an extremely astute tactician 
and his carefully worked up campaign made it 
impossible for the government to ignore him. 
Consequently the Cabinet agreed to appoint a 
sub-committee to investigate his proposals, no 
details of which had as yet been made public. 
Weeks elapsed during which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
subterranean campaign continued; then, as most 
people had foreseen, it began to be rumored that 
his proposals were not acceptable to the Cabinet 
sub-committee. At this moment Mr. Lloyd 
George, in conjunction with prominent members 
of the Free Churches, issued a manifesto, “For 
Peace and Reconstruction,” and called together 
a convention to be held in London. The new 
move, however, was not so successful as had been 
hoped. The Free Churches are strong in Britain, 
especially in the north and in Wales, but although 
on the whole Nonconformity tends to the Left in 
politics, there is a solid core of supporters of the 
present government in them who at once began 
to make their voice heard, doubting the wisdom 
of the Free Churches associating themselves with 
a movement which although avowedly non-party 


would be certain to develop partizan character- 
istics. The convention decided, however, to set 
up councils in every constituency, and to frame a 
questionnaire based on Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posals to be submitted to all candidates at the 
forthcoming election. Those whose answers 
were unfavorable would not receive the support 
of the councils. The question as to whether 
“Lloyd George” candidates should be nominated 
was left undecided. 


Meantime the Cabinet had decisively rejected 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals in a comprehen- 
sive and reasoned document of some 16,000 
words. The proposals taken in conjunction with 
the government’s comments reveal a fundamental 
difference in mentality. Mr. Lloyd George has 
always been a spender and a showman. To him 
solid, unostentatious progress means apathy and 
worse. His mind, formed during the great spend- 
ing period of 1906-1918, when his undoubted suc- 
cesses were so largely due to the art of the show- 
man, cannot adjust itself to the groping empirical 
methods of a disillusioned age. He still wants 
fireworks. On the government side Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board 
of Trade, stand four-square against any such 
policy. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new ship has foundered between 
the Scylla of Mr. Chamberlain’s financial purism 
and the Charybdis of Mr. Runciman’s cold eco- 
nomic realism. 


Briefly, Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals are to 
the effect that the present British Cabinet is too 
large and that a “war cabinet” of four should 
be appointed to fight unemployment; a “Pros- 
perity Loan” of £250,000,000 should then be 
raised for spending on works of national recon- 
struction. For the protection of agriculture and 
the settling of 500,000 men on the land, he rec- 
ommends drastic tariffs against imported food- 
stuffs coupled with a great national policy for 
growing more food at home. Housing, he sug- 
gests, should be dealt with by setting up central 
and regional boards which would provide good 
houses for all at low rents. He would also 
raise the school-leaving age from fourteen to 
fifteen, and give adequate retiring pensions to all 
at the age of sixty. 

To this, the government reply that the pro- 
posed “war cabinet” would divorce policy from 
administration and that the proposed loan would 
cause severe financial dislocation and would be 
deflationary in character. They describe the agri- 
cultural proposals as a hazardous and uncertain 
adventure which would gravely disturb empire 
trade relations, reduce export trade and raise the 
price of food. Retiring pensions at the age of sixty 
would cost, they remark, about £100,000,000 a 
year. In this analysis the government have not 
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been slow to seize the opportunity to make clear 
to the country what their policy has been and is. 

In 1931, they point out, the main task was the 
restoration of confidence by drastic economies 
leading to balanced budgets. By the middle of 
1932 this was done, and there followed the pro- 
tection of home industry by tariffs, and the foun- 
dation of a system of c ri and plentiful money. 
The conversion of war debt further helped this 
process; production increased, employment rose 
and a great era in housing development began. 
Trade agreements with the dominions and with 
foreign countries materially increased export 
trade. They point out that, while objecting to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “Prosperity Loan,” money is 
so cheap that there is nothing to prevent any sound 
and solid scheme from obtaining finance. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Lloyd George strongly dissents 
from the government’s findings, and he will be in 
the forefront of the battle in the political arena. 
As for the official opposition, the Labor- 
Socialists, the shattering defeat of 1931 left them 
in a parlous condition in the House of Commons. 
With all their leaders defeated, their debating 
power was so weak that they have had a hard 
struggle to keep the flag flying. Their very weak- 
ness in Parliament, however, has been their 
strength in the country, and there is no doubt that 
they have made great progress among the elec- 


Augustine, let us not forget) supplied 

Saint Thomas with a foundation on which 
to raise a more sublime philosophy, has been in 
his grave for something like twenty-three cen- 
turies, but I like to think that he has an abode 
somewhere in the Isles of the Blessed from which 
he can still see the pageantry of human life, and 
can derive some comfort from the thought that 
he was of great service, posthumously, to the 
Catholic Church. I like to think that Saint Bren- 
dan, perhaps, found him one day examining cer- 
tain curious sea-shells on the shores of Tir n’an- 
Og, and, on learning who he was, took Saint 
Thomas to spend an afternoon with him. What 
a conversation that would be to listen to! But 
there are other times when I begrudge the old 
Stagirite his rest, and wish that God would let 
him come back and take a job as a book reviewer 
or dramatic critic on one of the New York dailies. 
He is sorely needed there. 
Meanwhile his brief and pithy summary of 
the principles of dramatic composition, in fact, 
of literary composition in general, is still the 


Ta GREEK thinker who (with Saint 


torate. They have rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposals decisively as mere palliatives, stoutly 
maintaining that in Socialism they have a better 
remedy. Whether they will have the courage to 
fight the next election on an out-and-out socialist 
program remains to be seen. The extremists such 
as Sir Stafford Cripps are all among the “‘intellec- 
tuals,” and the Labor party is predominantly a 
trades union party, the great unions holding the 
purse strings. Trade union Members of Parlia- 
ment are inclined to be moderate, acutely con- 
cious that the majority of union members are not 
Socialists, and that a Labor victory followed by 
a Socialist policy might well wreck the unions. 


Meanwhile the political armies are maneuver- 
ing into position for the battle of the polls. As 
usual the government are saving their declara- 
tion of policy until later so as not to give their 
opponents too long in which to pull it to pieces. 
This, of course, gives the opposition parties their 
chance to twit the government with having no 
policy at all, and their newspapers are harping 
on this theme daily. When the time comes the 
National parties are quite certain to lose a large 
number of seats which they could only hope to 
win in a landslide such as occurred in 1931. As 
far as it is possible to predict, however, the 
National government should return with a sufh- 
cient majority to ensure a further term of office. 


ARISTOTLE IN PARK ROW 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


code of last resort for criticism of the more judi- 
cious kind, whenever a discussion arises over 
literary standards. It is astonishing that no one 
can write or think very much about criticism with- 
out being obliged to go back and see what the 
old tutor of Alexander the Great had to say. 
And whenever a first-rate critic arises, such as 
Brunetiére, the great French convert to the Faith, 
or Coleridge (who read the “Summa’’), or 
Arnold, or in our own day Babbitt or Paul Elmer 
More, he is pretty sure to be found fairly in ac- 
cord with Aristotle on most of the essentials of 
criticism. For there is permanence in truth, and 
Aristotle got a pretty clear view of it within the 
limits he set for himself. 

First of all he would clarify the critical prob- 
lem by kicking out of doors all the subjectivistic 
nonsense of Benedetto Croce and the host of his 
American imitators and disciples, such as Major 
Spingarn, who made the judicious grieve and the 
Philistines rejoice a few years ago by declarin 
that there were only two questions to be pan 
ered by a critic about any work of art: (1) What 
did the author intend to do? (2) How well did he 
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do it? This would have seemed sheer nonsense to 
Aristotle, for he believed in objective rules inde- 

endent of the artist—not rules to be slavishly fol- 
ea and imitated, but laws of harmony imposed 
by human nature itself and by the aims and effects 
of various kinds of composition. He would have 
considered the modern claim that art has nothing 
to do with morality too puerile for discussion, for 
he took it to be axiomatic that the arts existed 
for the sake of human beings, and that human 
beings were moral beings. ‘The objects of imita- 
tion,’ he wrote, “are the actions of men, and 
those men must necessarily be either good or bad, 
for on this does character principally depend.” 
The “sentiments” of tragedy, he says elsewhere, 
should be “such things as are true and proper.” 
Again, ‘“‘a vicious character should never be the 
hero of a tragedy; for this is most opposed to 
the genius of tragedy, having no one property 
that it ought to have, for it is neither gratifying 
in a moral view, nor affecting, nor terrible.” 
And since art exists for the sake of human life 
and not for its own sake, a poet drawing the man- 
ners of a passionate man, for instance, ‘should 
attempt to make his character approach goodness 
rather than what is hard and ferocious.” Aris- 
totle was a pagan, but he would be considerably 
astonished to find that “paganism” in modern 
times generally connotes sympathy for depravity 
and contempt for right reason. 


I am afraid that a great many modern plays 
which have been highly praised by metropolitan 
critics would be briefly disposed of by this in- 
comparable reviewer. In general he would find 
the “sentiments” of Ibsen’s perverse characters 
displeasing and unnatural. He would probably 
find very little virtue in experimental “social” 
plays, such as Hauptmann’s ‘‘Weavers,” for he 
insisted that the most important element of a play 
was the fable or plot which must concern some 
action that is ‘‘important, entire, and of a proper 
magnitude. . . . The manners of men constitute 
only their qualities and character, but it is by 
their actions that they are happy or the contrary. 
Tragedy . . . does not imitate action for the 
sake of imitating manners, but in the imitation of 
action that of manners is of course involved; so 
that the action and the fable are the end of 
tragedy; and in everything the end is of principal 
importance.” 

In a brief statement in the “Poetics” he effec- 
tively demolishes all the fallacies of the freak 
schools of painting of our time—the Cubists, the 
Dadaists, and some of the proletarian theorists 
who manage to see human nature in such gross 
and earthy forms. Always assuming that the 
purpose of art is to give a maximum of pleasure, 
not of mental torture, to normal human nature, 
he observes that “‘in painting, the most brilliant 
colors spread at random and without design will 


give far less pleasure than the simple outlines 
of a figure.” 

But his most devastating judgment would fall, 
perhaps, on some of the novels which have be- 
come the most influential medium of literary 
expression in our times. Whether or not he 
would agree with Mr. Belloc that the form itself 
is a hybrid, and cannot long endure, he would 
certainly object to some of our best sellers, if 
not on moral, surely on artistic grounds. Of 
“Anthony Adverse,” for example, he uncon- 
sciously wrote some 2,300 years ago, “the fable 
(or plot) is not one, as some conceive it to be, 
merely because the hero is one, for numberless 
events happen to one man, many of which can- 
not be connected into one event; and so likewise 
there are many actions of one man which cannot 
be connected into any one action. Hence appears 
the mistake of all those poets who have com- 
posed ‘Herculeids,’ ‘Thesieds,’ and other poems 
of that kind. They conclude that because Her- 
cules was one, so also must be the fable of which 
he is the subject. But Homer among his many 
other excellencies seems also to have been per- 
fectly aware of this mistake. For when he com- 
posed his ‘Odyssey,’ he did not introduce all the 
events of his hero’s life, such for instance as the 
wound that he received upon Parnassus, and his 
feigned madness when the Grecian army was 
assembling—events not connected either by nec- 
essity or probability; but he comprehended those 
only which have relation to one action; for such 
we call that of the ‘Odyssey.’ . . . The fable 
should be an imitation of an action that is one 
and entire, the parts of it being so connected that 
if any one of them be either transposed or taken 
away, the whole will be destroyed or changed.” 


He would apply the same measuring stick, 
and I think with a vengeance, to James pivot 
monstrosity, “Ulysses.” When speaking of poets, 
of course, he meant makers of literature and 
authors in general. It is safe to say that the 
venerable gentleman would find very little virtue 
in the whole school of naturalistic realism from 
Zola to Proust, and the imitators of Flaubert 
and Zola in this country, such as Theodore 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. For it is not the 
poet’s province, said Aristotle, ‘to relate such 
things as have actually happened... . History 
relates what has been; poetry what might be.” 
Of the two, poetry he found “more philsophical 
and excellent,” for it concerns general truth 
while history has to do only with the particular. 


Most of modern realistic fiction, therefore, he 


would probably classify as “history” or jour- 
nalism rather than art. 

Aristotle in the editorial department of a New 
York daily would be a great boon to the general 
reader, and I think to the community, though 
possibly not to some of the publishers. 
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STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE 
By AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 
ICTURESQUE Dubuque, Iowa, has just witnessed 


one of the most unusual and most thought-provoking 
gatherings in American Catholic history, the ninth bien- 
nial national convention of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade which convened there August 6, 7 and 8. 
Today, when various leaders of nations are grasping 
out greedily for the control of youth, to sway young 
hearts and minds to an exclusively political and economic 
manner of thinking, shutting out all reference to spiritual 
things, the attendance at this strictly religious gathering 
was notable. There were 600 delegates, from every state 
in the union, and more than 1,000 visitors. 


The Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, addressed the 
convention at its opening session. He brought greetings 
from the Holy Father and gave the Papal Benediction. 
His masterly discourse on “Catholic Missions and Cath- 
olic Action,” delivered before an audience of some 5,000 
people, gave proof of the attitude of the Church toward 
this tremendous youth movement, which now includes 
over 500,000 members. 

Twenty archbishops and bishops came to Dubuque at 
the invitation of Archbishop Francis Joseph Beckman, 
chairman of the Executive Board of the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, and one of its founders. A great 
assembly of priests, including more than twenty-four 
directors for the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, 
and a large number of missionary Sisters, catechists and 
members of teaching Sisterhoods attended the meeting. 
The Missionary Exposition in Loras Hall, Columbia 
College gymnasium, resembled a miniature world’s fair. 
Thirty Catholic organizations engaged in missionary work 
in home and foreign fields had exhibits. 

There were pageantry and decorations, but the forceful 
feature of the convention was vitalizing youth. To see 
throngs of students actuated with a single desire—the 
spread of their religion—was a sight calculated to bring 
new life and renewed courage to those fearful of the in- 
fluence of the present age. Archbishop Beckman, in his 
address of welceme, sounded the keynote of the whole con- 
vention when he said: “The modern rebellion of youth 
against authority, especially religious authority, has not 
received even a moment’s consideration from Catholic 
youth.” 


The Catholic students gathered at the convention were 
not concerned with fomenting national upheaval, or spout- 
ing revolutionary doctrines. They were high spirited, 
but sane young citizens, intent on getting as much as they 
could out of life, but at the same time, trying to save 
their own souls and the souls of others. They were 
normal boys and girls, cultured, well-bred, clever and 
alert, but they were not'fanatical. To the discussions on 
the spread of religion at their student sessions they brought 
inspirational enthusiasm and clear thinking. 


Nor was there anything antiquated about these young 
Crusaders. As Archbishop Beckman stated, “Crusaders 


are not committed to forms of government nor to stand- 
ards of living that have been relegated to the scrap heaps 
of the world’s failures and experiments. But neither are 
Crusaders deluded by the fools who identify progress and 
modernity with nakedness and sex and extortion and the 
denial of the spiritual. Crusaders believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ and the Church He founded; and think 
that the really big job of each man, and of every genera- 
tion of men, consists in applying the immutable truths 
and undying principles He taught to the changing cir- 
cumstances of life.” 


Monsignor Frank A. Thill of Cincinnati, executive 
secretary of the Crusade, presided at the convention ses- 
sions, and under his deft, firm touch, student talent came 
to light in a way that thrilled the hundreds of visitors. 
Zeal for the missions spread like a contagion through 
the convention. Adult visitors caught something of the 
assembly’s spirit. The youthful Crusaders were like 
the “good leaven, enleavening the whole dead mass.” 

An outstanding thing about Crusade conventions is the 
impetus given vocations. Archbishop John T. McNicho- 
las, president of the Crusade, who preached at the pontifi- 
cal Mass celebrated by the Apostolic Delegate, said: 
“America cannot give to the missions too many chosen 
and tried vocations.”” He thus defined the program of 
the organization: “to pray for the missions, to study the 
missions, to make sacrifices for the missions.” 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade is seventeen 
years old. It was founded by some 30 students. Today 
500,000 students march under its banner. It has its 
national headquarters at Crusade Castle, Cincinnati. 
From its ranks have come many priests, Brothers and Sis- 
ters now laboring in the mission field. It is a member of a 
pontifical society with the Cardinal-Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith as its pro- 
tector. It is, perhaps, America’s most powerful Catholic 
youth movement. Its ranks are steadily increasing; it 
draws into its membership the enthusiastic, intelligent, 
spirited and industrious students who are far-sighted 
enough to recognize that by helping the missions they are 
repaying America’s debt of gratitude to the priests who 
braved the perils of sea and land to establish the Church 
in the New World. One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was the trip up the Mississippi, following the 
trails of the missionaries of long ago, made by the Papal 
Delegate, the archbishops and bishops and 2,000 dele- 
gates and visitors. 


Archbishop Beckman summed up the purpose and the 
work of the young Crusaders when he declared in his 
report to the convention that “on every front where the 
Church militant lies entrenched, Crusaders are fighting 
under the banner of the Cross. They are sharing in 
every diocese of our land in the religious offensive which 
Christ’s Vicar has called Catholic Action. The consti- 
tutional flexibility of the movement permits every bishop 
to use his own Crusaders as shock-troops or reserves in 
any effort to conquer souls for Christ. And it is pre- 
cisely this utter dependance of the Crusade upon the local 
Ordinary in each diocese that constitutes its strength and 
and explains its success.” 
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The Church.—The Holy Father has asked for special 
prayers for the catechumens in the mission fields of the 
Church today. Nearly 2,000,000 of them are in Africa 
and 500,000 in Asia. His Holiness asks for prayers that 
they be well founded in faith and morals, that they perse- 
vere and become good Catholics and that their numbers 
may increase. * * * At the Franciscan lay retreat house 
near Hinsdale, Illinois, 800 workers for towel supply 
houses in Chicago are to make a retreat together in 
October. * * * The Most Reverend Arthur Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster, has given instructions with 
regard to the Ethiopian crisis that prayers for peace be 
recited at every Mass in his archdiocese. * * * The annual 
meeting of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul at Chester, 
England, was attended by 2,000 members; it was an- 
nounced that the Society now has 930 conferences in 
England and Wales. In 1934, the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul at Shanghai, China, expended $6,609.70, 
about one-sixth of it for rice and $3,755 for weekly 
grants to needy cases. * * * The St. Peter’s Catholic 
Chapel Car recently completed a tour through the North- 
ern States to arouse interest in missionary work in North 
Carolina, where Catholics comprise but 8,000 out of a 
total population of 3,000,000. The car is a fully equipped 
chapel with a seating capacity of seventy-five. * * * The 
Catholic Herald reports that the second largest seminary 
in the world (the largest is Maynooth, Ireland) is the 
Byzantine seminary for the Ruthenians at Lwow, Poland. 
The Ruthenians or Ukrainians, who were among the 
first to return to communion with Rome after the schism 
of 1054, are by far the largest body of Catholics of the 


Eastern rite; there are 3,500,000 of them in Europe and 


America. * * * Archbishop Pizzardo told the 1,600 dele- 
gates, 900 of them nuns, at the Congress of the Inter- 
national Committee of Catholic Associations of Nurses 
at Vatican City that Catholic nurses should profit by a 
diligent study of the marvelous scientific discoveries of 
the present day. 


The Nation.—The adjournment of Congress and the 
last-minute pressure of important legislation left the 
country momentarily a little dazed and wondering what 
would eventuate. Senator Long’s eleventh-hour filibuster 
which prevented the passage of the Deficiency Bill neces- 
sary for the financing of the administration of the security 
program, the Utility Act, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Railroad Retirement Act and the Guffey- 
Snyder Coal Law, caused much confusion which con- 
gressional leaders were seeking to straighten out in con- 
ference with the President. * * * Shortly before Congress 
adjourned, the President appointed Mr. John G. Winant, 
former Republican Governor of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board for the setting up of 
the national program of unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions. Mr. Winant was appointed in 1933 


chairman of the board of inquiry into the cotton textile 
industry. The two other members of the Social Security 
Board appointed by the President were Mr. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer of Wisconsin, who at the time of his appoint- 
ment was second assistant Secretary of Labor, and Mr. 
Vincent Morgan Miles, an attorney of Little Rock and 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. * * * Appointments to the new 
Labor Relations Board made by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate were Professor Joseph W. Madden 
of Pittsburgh, chairman, and Mr. Edwin S. Smith of 
Massachusetts and Mr. John M. Carmody of New York. 
* * * President Roosevelt broke all records for nomina- 
tions during the last session of Congress, 14,998 names 
submitted and 14,926 confirmed, 5,000 more than the 
total for the two sessions of the first Roosevelt Congress. 
Only twelve appointees were rejected; the names of 
twenty-five were withdrawn by the White House and 
thirty-five were not acted upon. ‘The latter will fill their 
positions until the next session of Congress. * * * The 
President sent a request to Congress leaders for study of 
means to reestablish desirable features of NRA by legisla- 
tion at the next session. 


The Wide World.—The United States has reaffirmed 
its arms embargo against both Italy and Ethiopia, dating 
it ahead to February 29. The most dramatic movements 
in the crisis during the past week were the concentration 
of British ships in the Mediterranean near Suez, the 
further garrisoning of Malta, and the order issued to 
high military officers to stay in the region of London. 
In Bolzano, Italy, in the midst of sham battles protecting 
the Brenner Pass, Mussolini held a Cabinet meeting and 
issued a statement trying to clarify his position. On 
September 4, when the League Council meets, Italy will 
present a long memorandum indicating that she has always 
had priority rights in Ethiopia, and that for the good 
of humanity she should exercise them forceably to civilize 
the nation. Italy assures Great Britain that she has no 
designs on her empire, her imperial communications or 
her dominant position along those lines. People should 
not bother themselves with Italian colonial affairs, unless 
they want another world war. The French Cabinet 
meanwhile gave Premiem Laval full authority to oppose 
sanctions at Geneva and to attempt his middle-of-the- 
road course, preserving the “Stresa front” on France, Italy 
and England against Germany. * * * The United States 
and the United Socialist Soviet Republic exchanged crisp 
notes concerning the recent meeting of the Communist 
International in Moscow. The United States felt the link 
between the Comintern and Russia too evident to debate 
about, and that the frank work of the Comintern to 
change our internal structure involved Russia in breaking 
her pledge of non-interference in our internal affairs. 
Russia refused to accept the protest since it “‘cannot take 
upon itself and has never taken upon itself obligations of 
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any kind with regard to the Communist International.” 
It is now up to us to indicate “the most serious conse- 
quences” our note anticipated if we received no satisfac- 
tion. * * * Yosuke Matsuoka, the new head of the South 
Manchuria Railway, told foreigners in general that his 
Japanese company regards its work in Manchuria and 
China as a purely business proposition, and that if he could 
get credit cheaper in other nations than his own, he would 
be delighted with international economic aid in developing 
the country along his right-of-way. This is one of numer- 
ous recent indications that the civilian leaders in Japan 
are growing more powerful in the affairs of the empire. 
*x* * * * 


Chaco Troubles——Once the cheering at the termina- 
tion of hostilities has subsided, as in November, 1918, 
or more recently on the signing of the Chaco truce last 
June, the long, arduous, often thankless task of drawing 
up peace terms begins. Negotiations between Paraguay 
and Bolivia have been no exception in manifesting the 
difficulties involved. The peace conference organized 
the disputed questions under four heads. Hugh S. Gib- 
son, one of our most experienced diplomats and at present 
Ambassador to Brazil, was appointed chairman of the 
committee on exchange and repatriation of prisoners of 
war. Paraguay flatly rejected his humanitarian appeal 
for an exchange of prisoners and on the grounds of inter- 
national law insisted that they be held until the peace 
had been signed. Mr. Gibson has already returned to 
his post at Rio de Janeiro. The second question, that 
of new treaties of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
was postponed at the behest of the Argentine delegation, 
who said they required more time to draw up the terms. 
The Peruvian delegation, seconded by the Bolivians, also 
secured the postponement of the question of war guilt 
and reparations, as any ruling on the matter might be an 
obstacle to the signing of peace. Finally the neutral com- 
mission that heard the territorial claims of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, separately and secretly, was so disheartened 
by the incompatibility of the rival claims that they did 
not even inform each delegation what the other wanted 
but decided te disband immediately. To complicate mat- 
ters the Paraguayans have been encouraging a separatist 
movement in the province of Santa Cruz which at present 
with the province of Beni, also expected to secede, com- 
prises one-sixth of Bolivia’s present population. An off- 
cial communiqué states that general negotiations will be 
resumed when the chairman of any committee informs 
the peace conference that the Bolivians and Paraguayans 
were appreaching an agreement on any question. 


The Neutrality Resolution.—Sweeping through the 
House without a roll-call and through the Senate by 
the overwhelming vote of 77 to 2, a resolution effective 
until February 29, 1936, and designed to maintain the 
neutrality of the United States in the event of any war, 
was sent to the President for his guidance in case of 
emergency before Congress meets again in January of 
next year. Most important is the mandatory first sec- 


tion, which reads: “Upon the outbreak or during the 


progress of war between, or among, two or more foreign 
States, the President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall 
thereafter be unlawful to export arms, ammunition or 
implements of war from any place in the United States, 
or possessions of the United States, to any port of such 
belligerent states, or to any neutral port for trans- 
shipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent country. The 
President shall by proclamation enumerate the arms, 
ammunition or implements of war. He may also from 
time to time extend the embargo to other states as and 
when they may become involved in such a war.” An- 
other section forbids American ships to carry arms or 
implements of war to ports of belligerents or to any port 
for transshipment. Discretionary authority is given the 
President to restrict or close territorial waters of the 
United States to submarines of belligerents and to pro- 
hibit American citizens from traveling, except at their 
own risk, on ships of belligerent nations, unless in flight 
from a country at war. 


Public Utilities Bill—The bitterly debated Utility 
Holding Company Control Bill was finally passed by 
both Houses of Congress and signed by the President. 
The so-called “death sentence” which had been demanded 
by the President, acceded by the Senate and resisted by 
the House, was finally compromised. Holding companies 
beyond the second degree must be eliminated after 1938 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission is given 
the power to eliminate any beyond the first degree which 
it considers are not in the public interest. Opponents of 
the “death sentence” considered the compromise much 
too severe. Officials of public utility interests indi- 
cated that the act would be fought in the courts and 
would be made an issue in next year’s presidential cam- 
paign. In general, the bill gives the federal government 
control over public utility holding companies, while 
operating companies will continue to be under state super- 
vision. The Federal Power Commission receives author- 
ity to regulate rates, facilities and business practises by 
utilities doing interstate business, profits are forbidden 
in intra-system service and voting power must be dis- 
tributed “equitably” among all the stockholders. The 
secondary holding companies which may be allowed 
at the discretion of the Commission are those controlling 
a group of power systems adjoining each other which 
might be too small to operate economically independently. 
Mr. J. D. Ross, recently appointed by the President to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, has been an 
advocate of public ownership of utilities. 


Congress Closes.—Congress adjourned at midnight, 
August 26-27, preferring to let the Third Deficiency 
Bill go rather than listen longer to Senator Long, who 
had been filibustering since half past six in the evening, 
or pass the Deficiency Bill with a rider giving $.12 loans 
for a pound of cotton and $.90 loans for a bushel of 
wheat. Approximately $93,000,000 will have to be found 
in other appropriations for running the agencies the bill 
was supposed to provide for, and about $76,000,000 for 
the inauguration of the social security measures. During 
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the last week of the session, the President signed three 
important measures: the A.A.A. Amendment Act, the 
Banking Act of 1935, and the Utility Holding Company 
Control Act. At the end, eleven important acts awaited 
his signature: the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage, the 
Guffey-Snyder Coal, Gold Clause, Tobacco Inspection, 
Federal Alcohol Control, Neutrality, Oil and Gas Pros- 
pecting, Tennessee Valley, Railroad Reorganization, 
Wagner-Crosser Rail Retirement, and Revenue. Seven 
specially authorized Senate investigations hold over and 
eight House surveys, and these do not include the tele- 
phone investigation set up by regular act of Congress or 
the House inquiry into national defense. They are con- 
cerned with lobbies, World War international banking, 
the wool industry, federal land and water policies, bank- 
ruptcies and receiverships, silver purchasing, administra- 
tion of the Virgin Islands, chain stores and especially 
their lobbies, real estate reorganizations, air transporta- 
tion and mail, New York flood conditions, the con- 
servation of wild life, the patent situation and campaign 
expenditures in the next elections. In spite of the session 
of 225 days and the appropriation of $10,250,000,000, 
congressmen went home with the prospect of a still im- 
mense amount of work to be done during the next, pre- 
election, session. 


Young Republicans and Democrats.—Representa- 
tives of the Young Democrats of America, whom James 
Roosevelt, secretary, says number 3,000,000, met Aug- 
ust 23 and 24 in Milwaukee. Their opinions and sug- 
gestions were not reported fully as were the words the 
President addressed them. They were apparently loyal 
to President Roosevelt and favorable to activist policies 
in economics and politics. Most opposition was voiced to 
the loose manner in which patronage has been distributed 
to non-party progressives. The President spoke to them 
on the radio, emphasizing his opposition to “Tories” and 
his experimental attitude in meeting changing economic, 
social and political “facts,” while holding to “principles.” 
He expressly noted the present lack of opportunity, 
education and the essential needs of civilization. He asked 
for “government cooperation to make the system of free 
enterprise work, to provide that minimum security. . . .” 
He proclaimed that “we cherish the elective form of 
democratic government.” In Yellowstone Park, on 
August 25 and 26, Western Republicans met to start a 
young group which will defeat the Democrats in 1936. 
Again, all the publicity was given to words older men 
addressed to the youths. “Constitution,” “dictator,” 
“patronage,” “socialistic,” were words used freely. The 
farmers, and especially the Western farmers, were said 
to hold the balance in present politics, and the Republi- 
cans believe these farmers are both “liberal” and “‘indi- 
vidualistic.” Senator Borah was spoken of as an ideal 
candidate for them. Representative Bertrand B. Snell 


delivered a radio talk as a reply to the President’s. He 
deplored public debts, taxes and attacks on the Constitu- 
tion. He spoke for the “American system,” based on 
“aristocracy of talent and character,” and indicated it 
should be chosen in place of the “new economic system 


which the New Deal and the present administration is 
offering as a substitute.”” The latter tends to “eliminate 
the element of private resourcefulness and to have the 
government assume functions heretofore carried on by 
private enterprise and exercised by the individual.” 


Colors of Earth.—Astronomers at the Lowell Ob- 
servatory, Flagstaff, Arizona, who made a special study 
at the time of the recent eclipse of the moon, report that 
the earth is surrounded by a bright, vari-colored halo 
and, when seen from a distance, must appear about the 
fanciest place in our visible universe. Mr. C. W. Tom- 
baugh, discoverer of the new planet Pluto, observing the 
colors on the face of the moon when it was totally within 
the earth’s shadow, saw copper, pink, blue, yellow, orange 
and green refractions of the sun’s rays bent through the 
earth’s atmosphere. Dr. C. O. Lampland, with a radio- 
meter, measured the energy of the light and Mr. E. C. 
Sliper registered the colors through a fifteen-inch reflect- 
ing telescope on photographic plates with the use of red, 
yellow and violet filters. Nearest the earth was a sun- 
set redness, as only the red rays passed through the lower 
atmosphere. Outside the red ring was a blue one and 
the indications were that the colors of the rainbow shone 
between the two. The red light predominated and the 
earth’s refractions gave more light on the darkened moon 
than the full moon gives to terrestrial nights. It is pos- 
sible that the rays refracted through the gradually thin- 
ning atmosphere from the red nearest the earth to the 
blue of the tenuous upper atmosphere, produce the inter- 
vening spectrum colors in concentric ring formation. 


* * * * 


Distribution of National Income.—The figures we 
printed recently which had been announced by the 
Department of Commerce showed that in 1934 our 
national income rose 11 percent above that for 1933 to 
$49,440,000,000 (the 1929 figure was $78,576,000,000), 
and that of this total, labor received 67.5 percent as 
compared with only 65 percent in 1929. This interpreta- 
tion was vigorously attacked by labor, led by Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of Labor. He 
called it improper to lump together all wages and salaries. 
He pointed out that “from 1929 to 1932 wages in speci- 
fied industries declined 59 percent, while the salaries of 
management fell only 40 percent.”” Taking wage earners 
in what he considered a more exact sense he said: ‘While 
these wage earners in 1934 received only 52 percent of 
their 1929 income, property owners received 61.4 percent 
and men in business for themselves received 65.2 per- 
cent of their 1929 income. .. . In 1929, wage earners 
in the above industries received 21.9 percent of the total 
national income; by 1932 their share had fallen to 14.5 
percent, and in 1934 their share was still only 18.1 per- 
cent. . . . They have lost more than $37,600,000,000 
during the five years of depression, a greater financial loss 
than any other group. And $2,030,000,000 in work 
relief wages have been given them to compensate for their 
loss.” These figures are based on the lot of 12,000,000 
workers, over one-fourth of all persons employed in 1929. 
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Communications 


AT HOME IN NEW ORLEANS 
San Francisco, Calif. 

O the Editor: True knowledge leads to breeding, 

and breeding engenders politeness—a fact obviously 
felt by the author of “At Home in New Orleans” and 
overlooked in Claude Macksey’s interesting letter. ‘This 
leads me to write a few words about the deep South and 
all the talk about the poor misjudged and oppressed 
Negro who at last is rising and marching with his head 
rather than his feet, led by his highest representatives 
rather than his lowest. 

Many a Southerner knows from personal experience a 
“darky of the old school,” one perhaps considered in the 
light of today the lowest representative of his race, who 
was in every sense a true Christian saint respected and 
beloved and indeed often venerated by all who knew 
him. A Negro’s innate sense of faith and hope and 
charity, the three cardinal virtues, has often inspired a 
white university man or woman toward better things 
while the Negro himself has not been able to write his 
own name. To a Catholic which is the more important 
and which leads to the greatest goal, the languages and 
sciences or the virtues of faith, hope and charity? 

The old-time ignorant lowly Negro often has a feel- 
ing for breeding, an instinct for politeness, a simple dig- 
nity that would shame many a Northern parvenu with 
university education to spare. The modern rising edu- 
cated Negro of today has generally lost those qualities so 
characteristic of his race a generation ago. 


What would Our Blessed Mother and her cousin 
Elizabeth and Martha and Mary say to the modern 
tragedy of having to do housework perforce through 
ignorance, having to help another build a home and run 
it, take care of little children and all such “unimportant” 
details of life while the classrooms of language, history 
and science are not full? 

Is Claude Macksey showing the Negro’s superiority 
by selling his birthright of a God-given sense of humor, 
an instinct for human philosophy, a sensitiveness for 
the simple joys and sorrows of life, a depth of sympathy 
and an understanding faith, for a mess of the white man’s 
university education? 

Isn’t it an almost Catholic Christian precept that each 
and every one of us can be superior only in his own par- 
ticular miliew? ‘The Negro race can be and is superior 
in certain lines or in certain individuals by remaining 
true to itself and developing and strengthening its own 
virtues and abilities wliether they be mending levees, cook- 
ing, nursing, singing, preaching or teaching, etc. But 
let them compete with the white man to be as the white 
man, or the yellow man to be as the yellow man, or with 
the red man to be like him, and he cannot win. Rather let 
him compete with any race, if he must compete with 
another race, in trying to be a true Christian, and his 
superiority has a great chance of showing itself. 

Lucy A. STILLMAN. 


A REMINDER 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

O the Editor: Your editorial note at top of page 

376, issue of August 16, is a striking picture of 
the poverty and degradation, the misery and vice, existing 
in American life today. No one can paint the picture 
better in as few words. But in respect to definite reme- 
dies you continue strangely silent. 

There are those among your readers who wonder that 
you seem to avoid any possible reference to the huge 
sums, billions of dollars, paid as ground rent to land- 
lords, and for which they make no economic return. 
Over fifty years ago, in a book entitled “Progress and 
Poverty,” the present condition was described as accu- 
rately and eloquently as if it were written last year. 
A proposed permanent remedy was worked out in detail 
that relatively few have examined and fewer understand. 


It is true that Henry George’s remedy involves the 
abolition of landlordism and of the private appropriation 
of ground rent by landlords. But most of our ancestors 
were driven out of Europe by landlordism. When Euro- 
pean conditions are gradually spreading over this country, 
and the depth of poverty here is approaching that of 
Europe, may it not be that we can dispense with land- 
lordism, and use ground rent to aid in abolishing poverty ? 


One would think you might at, least advise a careful 
reading of “Progress and Poverty” by those interested 
in the problem, especially by those who do not think the 
present attempted and proposed remedies are either eftec- 
tive or permanent. We are seeking a means “to make 
all families secure.” Do we want to find it? 

JoHN HarrINcTON. 


ORTHODOX 


Ottawa, Canada. 

*T°O the Editor: Since the appearance of my letter 

criticizing the application of the term “Orthodox” 
to dissident Abyssinians and Armenians, I have been 
informed by Very Reverend Monsignor O'Reilly, the 
National Secretary of the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association, who has just returned from an extended 
tour of the countries in which his association operates, 
that Monophysites do now use the term “Orthodox” to 
designate themselves. This he found to be true of the 
Copts in Egypt and of the Gregorian Armenians in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. While there is no historic 
basis for such a usage, which seems to be of recent origin, 
these people appear to regard “Orthodox” as a term 
distinguishing Eastern dissidents from Catholics, He 
suggests that the Monophysites appropriate the term 
“Orthodox” in somewhat the same fashion as some Angli- 
cans do the word “Catholic.” This is a very interesting 
matter to which, in a wide course of reading, extending 
over a period of some twenty-five or thirty years, I have 
never seen any previous reference. Nevertheless, [ still 
plead for a correct use of the word “Orthodox” when 
employed as a religious designation. 

W. L. Scorr. 
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Books 


Christian Feminism 

Women and the Catholic Church Yesterday and To- 
day, by Olga Hartley. London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. § 

HIS exceptionally interesting book was written to 
refute the contention that the Church has impeded 
the emancipation of women. Miss Hartley holds that it 
was Christianity’s revolutionary teaching about women 
which prevented its acceptance by non-European races, a 
more plausible thesis than that of the German philosophic 
scientist, Dr. Wilhelm Haas, who claims that Catholi- 
cism’s triumph in the West was due to its correspondence 
with the distinguishing trait of the European mind, 
namely, a genius for organization. 

The author makes much of the double monasteries of 
the Middle Ages in which abbesses held temporal sway 
over monks as well as nuns. Other medieval religious 
institutions for men and women were frequently under 
the rule of a woman. The hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Bristol, for example, which was run by a com- 
munity of men and women who elected their superior, 
was governed from 1340 to 1386 by prioresses. Whereas 
women held as a rule subordinate or auxiliary positions 
in medieval merchant and craft guilds, in the numerous 
religious guilds, whose good works were legion, “the 
bretheren and sisteren” enjoyed equal rights. Under the 
feudal system women frequently held positions of wealth 
and power, and revealed at times a skill in warfare which 
is surprising to our more orderly age. Miss Hartley’s 
picture of the typical lady of the manor is more like that 
which Luchaire painted a number of years ago than that 
which is presented for our admiring gaze by the romantic 
school of historians. This latter group would also like 
to forget that the business of brewing was often a femi- 
nine monopoly in the Middle Ages. In the field of 
education, we have only begun to recapture the spirit 
which gave women professorial chairs at papal universi- 
ties and made them appropriate patrons of the arts. 

The injury done to the status of women by the dis- 
ruption of Christendom and the dissolution of religious 
orders is clearly brought out. The author compares the 
social ineptitude of English women in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries with the contemporary achieve- 
ments of French women in education and social welfare, 
a contrast which reached its climax in the nineteenth 
century: “The pivot on which the feminist movement 
turned to success was . .. the desire to serve.” The 
Sisters of Charity, nursing the incapacitated soldiers of 
the French army in the Crimean War, blazed the trail 
for Florence Nightingale. 

All causes have their excesses. The author looks to 
Catholicism to curb those of the feminist movement 
which sometimes errs by identifying the welfare of 
women with such evils as easy divorce. Miss Hartley 
has written much which is provocative if not always con- 
vincing. Her views on usury are debatable and her 
criticisms of the drawbacks of an industrial society as 
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COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


Albany, New York 


itution for the higher education of women. Courses lead - 
degrees of MA: B.A.; B.S. in Arts, Science, Music, 
Nursing and Secretarial Science. Accredited by The Association 
of Colleges of the Middle States and the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York State. 


PRIVATE TUTORING 


A.B. College of St. Elizabeth—M.A. Columbia Univer- 
sity. Previous teaching experience. | Will take pupils in 
New York or vicinity or accept position in private school, 


Box 200, The Commonweal 


21, Miles from 


TRINITY 


Cc @ L L E €e EE The Nation’s Capitol 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OVER three decades of graduates attest the su- 

erb standards of this Institution for the Higher 
Baucation of Women. Trinity has full powers to 
confer Collegiate Degrees and the College is ranked 
as first class by the leading Educational Agencies 
of the country. It is affiliated to, and adjoins, the 
Catholic University of America. . . . Professors 
from that Institution are on the Faculty of Trinity. 
aX Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of 

‘amur. 


For particulars, Address: 
THE REGISTRAR, TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TWO EXCEPTIONAL 
CHOIR BOOKS 


Compiled and Arranged by 
REY. CARLO ROSSINI 


Laudate Pueri Dominum 
100 Hymns, Motets and an Easy Mass for Unisonous Chorus 
Organ Score. ...$2.00 Vocal Part... .$.80 


Canticum Novum 

115 Hymns, Motets and an Easy Mass for Two Equal Voices 
(Soprano and Alto or Tenor and Paritone) 

Organ Score... .$2.00 Vocal Part. ...$1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 


Making Dollars Count 


In these days of elusive dollars we naturally want 
to make every one count, weayny & in the field of 
charity. Become a contributor to the Purchase 
Maintenance Fund of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board - you will hit the mark with every dollar 
you send, 


Summer is a dull season in a charity like ours, but 
the needy missions never stop their pitiful pleading. 
Help us raise this summer’s average. We need 40 
friends to give $25.00 each, 50 to give $20.00 — 
100 to give each $10.00, 200 to give $5.00 each 
1,000 to give each $1.00. Send your check to The 
Catholic Medical Mission Board, Inc., at 8 and 10 
West 17th 8t., New York, WN. Y., and it will be 
thankfully acknowledged. 


compared with an agricultural one are a little too severe. 


Our mechanized era has given numbers of women comfort, 
leisure and opportunities for intellectual advancement. 
Books like this should find their way into the libraries 
of schools and colleges. There is a crying need for such 
material as collateral reading in our history courses. 
GEORGIANA PutNAM MCENTEE. 


Naturally Good 


A Few Foolish Ones, by Gladys Hasty Carroll. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


OR ONCE, a book’s title is an organic part of its 

gesture as a whole. ‘Foolish ones, Gus called the 
birds, these left behind when all the rest had flown off 
to some place where picking was easier than here. Tough 
little fellows; they dipped and soared as if it were sum- 
mer, or bit and tore at the bushes in a frenzy of industry, 
or sat dully on an icy branch with foot tucked in among 
their feathers, depending on the kind of spirit they had. 
Foolish ones, perhaps, to hang on here, the few of them 
alone, just because this was the place where they had 
pricked the shell; but they seemed to be making out.” 


The mood and picture conveyed in this paragraph, 
enlarged and deepened to human size, is the mood and 
picture of the book’s final effect on the reader. All that 
Gus Bragdon, the central character of the story, sees and 
feels concerning these wintering birds, we ourselves are 
made to feel of Gus and his companions, through 384 
pages of throbbingly human narrative. Gus is, without 
doubt, the focal point of the story, but Kate, his daughter, 
is its hero. She is that almost impossible achievement, a 
convincing fictional character whose goodness is purely 
natural goodness. Some recent attempts to portray heroic 
characters of this type, without motivating their gene- 
rosity and fortitude by any influence outside and beyond 
themselves, have failed to persuade; but Kate Bragdon’s 
purely native goodness is acceptable as a thing that may, 
quite inexplicably, here and there exist. Before Mrs. 
Carroll is through with this character she does, it is true, 
in a page or so of quite beautiful writing, make some 
slight effort to explain Kate through her love of nature 
and vague pantheistic fancies, but it is both unnecessary 
and too late. 

The novel in synopsis might sound discouragingly more 
like a genealogical treatise than a story, and it would do 
an injustice to the book. Too many names—fascinating 
and exciting though they be in themselves—do clutter up 
the opening pages. But one quickly forgets this early 
annoyance and is swept along on the pulsing tide of other 
lives almost as though one were living the book and not 
reading it. More can hardly be said in praise of a work 
of fiction, especially of one handicapped, as this one is 
for the average reader, by dialect, and the spreading ot 
the interest over half a hundred personalities. But briefly, 
it is an absorbing account of the births, lives and deaths 
of several dozen human beings in one small rural com- 
munity during the years from 1870 to 1930, and more 
particularly of Gus Bragdon: his romantic marriage, his 
prosaic, long and (to his own mind and to those about 
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him) successful life, and his stark hours of dying. But 
Gus is only the hub, wheeled around as he would be were 
he a living soul by other lives, other dramas: men, women, 
children, animals, woods, skies, and dimly but quite per- 
ceptibly the outer world to the farthest reaches of the 
earth’s surface. The telling ends, however, with these 
surfaces. “There is no hint of the under and the over— 
of the supernatural as it penetrates ordinary human life. 
The story neatly excludes these (one would think almost 
inevitable) phenomena, closing upon itself smoothly, 
without a wrinkle. Artistically, since there is no wrinkle, 
we cannot call this pure naturalism a weakness. If we 
deplore it, it is our affair and none of the author’s. This 
is a notable novel, and because it is her second notable 
novel we may rest assured that we have in Mrs. Carroll 
an American novelist to be proud of. 
Cook E Lior. 


Minute Futility 
The Wolf at the Door, by Robert Francis; translated 
by Francoise Delisle. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
HIS enigmatic novel has been crowned with the 
Prix Femina in France and hailed by distinguished 
critics, both French and English, as a marvel. The 
author was twenty-four when he wrote it. By the dis- 
tinguished critics he has been likened to Alain Fournier, 
Dickens, Hans Andersen, the Brontés and Lewis Carroll. 
It might also be said that there are vivid resemblances to 
Proust, William Faulkner, Gertrude Stein and Knute 
Hamsun: Proust because of the exceptional sensitiveness 
and minuteness of observation; Faulkner because of the 
intense tragic atmosphere which is often sprung from the 
apparently meaningless circumstantialities ad infinitum 
in which a tortured soul is lost as in a delirious sea; 
Gertrude Stein because of the constant centrifugal action 
of perceptions flying out like sparks toward infinity on 
lines that never will converge; and Hamsun, particularly 
in his earlier manifestations, as in “Hunger,” because of 
the compensating actions of phantasy when the pressure 
of pain or sorrow has been too constant. 


Although the three little girls on a poverty-stricken 
farm, who are the chief characters of the story, have 
their special time and place, there is, I believe, a classic 
universality to their experiences and world, except for 
certain grotesques. The book is beautifully Catholic in 
parts—brave, good and reasonable parts—and prepon- 
derantly, like life, it is materialistic irrationalism, the 
cruelties, egocentric manias and cacaphony of oppositions 
of dialectical materialisms personalized (as they inevit- 
ably must be) seeking their survivals and engrandize- 
ments. ‘There are stretches of maundering stream of 
consciousness, as well as chance gems, delicate pastels and 
filigrees of prose poetry, and wonderful bits, as the child’s 
imagining of her own funeral, such as never was on land 
or sea. Like any completely non-rational work of art, it 
leaves one with a disturbing nostalgia for a vision of a 
planned universe and haunted with a sense of futility. 

FREDERIC THOMPSON. 


KNOW MORE! 


the average, try FACT. 
FACT is a unique weekly information and 


authoritative publications in nine languages. Four sections: 
U. S. Affairs, World Affairs, Economic Trends, Social Trends. 
Edited in the historical spirit. 
pretation.’’ Plain in appearance but 100% ‘‘red meat.’’ 


preparing articles speeches, for studying trends. 
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College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
, Member of the America Council of Education. Oourses 
leading to the Degree ef Bachelor of Arts. Address Registrar. 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
A a Catholic Women. Incorporated under the laws of 
the State ef Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
Preparatory Oollegiate) Affiliated with the te Univers 
in Art, Vocal and usic 
SIVE GROUNDS, LARGE OAMPUS, ATHLETICS 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
AD S: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
White Plains 


WESTCHESTER COU NEW YORE 
Conducted by the Bisters of the Divine Com: 
Standard courses 
Journalism, teacher studies, library science, 


usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
- Forty minutes from New York. 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 


Newburgh, New York, offers your daughter 
1. Training foe character and health in an atmosphere, health- 
by the University of the 
. Intellec stan accre 
. Btate of New York and the Association of the Middle States 
Ma 


and 
3. Modern reof buildings. 
4. Sixty-eight acre camps overlooking the Hudson. 
6. Athletic feld and new Gymnasium. 
Illustrated booklet r t. Sisters of Dominic 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


*s License by the New York Board of Re 
Registered for Teather’s 


. Accred the erican Universities. 


trains Vocationa 
Attendance Exclusively Collegiate 


Address: THE SECRETARY, Box K 


Ravenhill 


GERMANTOWN, PENNA. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted the Religious of the Assumption 
College Prepara eral Courses 
Apply, to The verend Mother 
Academy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Wilda Guild, Puce. 


~ Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference te the 
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Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
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Briefer Mention 


Education and Social Progress, by Charles H. Juda. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Tus book is on the whole explanatory and historical 
rather than argumentative. Dr. Judd, head of the de- 
partment of education, Chicago University, aims to make 
clear “the way in which American schools . . . succeed 
or fail in their efforts to serve the society which is re- 
sponsible for their being.” Emphasis falls on the gradual 
removal of the functions of education, teaching and 
administrative, from lay to professional hands—a process 
that has been accepted by society because of its natural- 
ness. There is a hint of recognition that education has 
become professionalized to a degree which might justify 
the attitude of public officials who have borne down 
with particular harshness upon school budgets during 
the depression. Dr. Judd does not march with the 
Frontier Thinkers who urge that the teaching profession 
assume the role of leadership and direct the reorganiza- 
tion of the economic and political systems. He is cautious 
about the issue of federal support of education, but more 
vigorous in praise of the movement to consolidate the 
numerous, scattered, inefficient one-room rural schools. 
His answer to the riddle of what to do about contro- 
versial social questions in the school room is: there is 
no justification for evading them; objective, scientific 
treatment of disagreements is possible and is the safest 
preparation of young people for life in the community. 


The Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel, by M. 
B. Fostor. New York: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


MR. FOSTER, who believes that the philosophic 


study of the history of philosophy is the primary busi- 


ness of a philosopher—in which view we heartily concur 
—offers a very readable essay in “The Republic” and 
the “Philosophie des Rechts.” The method employed 
is intelligently critical dialectic, which establishes first 
the shortcomings of the Platonic teaching in the light 
of what the “state” has since come to be, and second 
the fundamental logical faults of Hegel’s analysis. It is 
an excellent little book to spur one’s own laggard 
interest in government as an idea, and seems in addition 
a work of unusually fine quality. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


E. R. Prnepa, a critic of books on Hispanic culture and a 
lecturer on Spanish-American topics, is now an instructor in 
Romance languages at the College of the City of New York. 

Rosert P. TristraM Corrin, professor of English at Wells 
College, is a poet and essayist. His latest book is ‘‘Lost Paradise.” 

Rosert T. Bower is a Commander in the British Royal Navy 
and a Member of Parliament. 

TxHomas Watsu is the author of “Isabella of Spain” 
and ‘Out of the Whirlwind.” 

AULEEN BorpEAuX EBERHARDT jis a new 
CoMMONWEAL. 

Greorciana PutnaM_ is an instructor in history in 
Hunter College, New York City, and the author of ‘The Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Britain.” 

Etnet Cook is the author of Soul to Keep.” 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 


Gregorian Chant and Other Branches of Music 
Four-Year and Special Two-Year Courses 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 30 


For further information, address Secretary 
or phone EDgecombe 4-1500 


If there is a royal road to knowledge it does not skirt 
Beton Hill. The management kaows no way save the 
one that is made by the student. The system ef in- 
struction used is based on the practice of the ):st 


American schools; it is effective and it is time-honoy 


still there ig nething in it that is sacred. Human wit 
devised it. It may qnite conceivably improve it. Sh ild 
the management hind a better they would adopt it with- 
out scruple, for they are bound by no traditional ~<eth- 
ods and fear nothing but God’s disfavor and the ciosed 
mind. Oatalogue, page 12. 


Degrees 


For Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


| 4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, ‘Art 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Quarters 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 miles north of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 
Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tus in Scotland. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


For further information apply to: THE SECRETARY. 
PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


C ollege of 
St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic college for women, fully accredit- 


ed offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in 
teacher training and home economics. Beau- 
tiful 400 acre campus, one hour frem New 
York. Attractive modern residence halls. All 
indoor and eutdeor sports and secial activi- 
ties. For catalog and view book, write Dean, 
11 Convent Station, N. J. 


Prepares boys for all leading col- | 
leges and universities. Upper and | 
Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 
Chaplain. 


William Franklin Sands, Headmaster 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
ON-HUDSON, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Resident and Day Students 


Degrees of A.B. and B.S. ALONG EXCLUSIVELY 
CULTURAL LINES or IN PREPARATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. 

FOUR YEAR COURSES open to all students quali- 
fying for Bachelor’s degrees in Pedagogy, Jour- 
Commerce Education and Secretarial 

cience. 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Senior, Junior High School and Elementary Department 
Write for Prospectus 


Missionary priests, sisters and brothers call to you to 
think of them in their heroic labors in spreading God's 
Kingdom on earth and saving immortal souls. 


You are answering also the call of the Master;—‘‘Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations’’ when you enroll yourself as 
&@ member. When you send us a stringless gift. When you 
place us in your last will and testament. You share in all 
the masses, prayers and good works cf our missionaries the 
world over in home and foreign mission fields. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


462 Madison Ave. (cor. 51st St.) New York City 


Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell Rev. John J. Scally 
Director Ass’t Director 


Phone—PLaza 3-4476 
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The Commonweal September 6, 1935 


The New Catholic Dictionary 


A COMPLETE WORK OF REFERENCE ON EVERY SUBJECT IN THE LIFE, BELIEF, 
TRADITION, RITES, CEREMONIES, SYMBOLISM, DEVOTIONS, HISTORY, BIOG-_ 
RAPHY, LAWS, CONSTITUTION, DIOCESES, MISSIONS, CENTRES, INSTITUTIONS, 
ORGANIZATIONS, STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH AND HER PART IN PROMOTING 
SCIENCE, ART, EDUCATION, SOCIAL WELFARE, MORALS AND CIVILIZATION. 


COMPILED AND EDITED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
CONDE B. PALLEN, Ph.D.,LL.D, JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 


ASSISTED BY 
CHARLES F. WEMYSS BROWN 
BLANCHE M. KELLY, Litt.D. ANDREW A. MacERLEAN, LL.B. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE EDITORS OF THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This new dictionary, in one volume, of 1100 pages and 
747 maps and illustrations, contains 8500 articles on: 


1. Every subject in Religion, Scripture, Doctrine, Morals, Worship. 


2. The Church in every country, dioceses, centers, missions; the 
hierarchy, clergy, religious orders; Church societies; lay organizations, 
sects, the various Churches, false religions, 


3. Historical events and persons, saints, popes, prelates, priests, 
celebrated men and women, showing what they have done for civiliza- 
tion, and correcting many errors. 


4. Popular explanation of subjects in philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation, ethics, sociology and political science, with which religion is 
concerned. 

5. Arts which have served and derived inspiration from, religion: 
painting, architecture, sculpture, music, literature, artists and authors. 


6. The relation of science with religion through notable Catholics 
and other Christians prominent as scientists. 


After years of labor, assisted by 200 writers and 36 editorial assist- 
ants, the editors produced this Dictionary which is unlike anything 
of the kind previouly attempted in any language, a work of interest, to 
Catholics and to men and women of every creed, or of none. 


A valuable feature of the Dictionary is its reference in each article 
to the best available book on the subject and a list of 4000 books. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
2296 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the dictionary as indicated by check mark: 


Full Cardinal Red. Morocco $25.00 
Brown Cloth binding 6.50 
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